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serves the educational community by disseminating educational research re- 
sults and other resource information that can be used in developing more 
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During the last decade, programs to prepare educational adminis- 
, trators have undergone considerable change. Growing specialization 

in the field of educational • administration resulting frojn new 
knowledge .production (for exaipplc, operations research) is one 
reason* for the program change. Another is the continuing search 
for more effective patterns of field e^ericncc, instructional- 
method, and content iq preparatory programs. * 

Becauscof the varied changes achieved in preparation in different 
universities, tfiose interested in designing or updating programs 
today are faced .with £ greater number of options than was the. 
^ case ten years ago.^. major purpose of this monograph series, is to 
, shed light on tKe various options now available to tjiosc intcr,cstc4 
in administrator preparation. A second purpose is to advance 
. general understanding of developments in preparation during- 'the 
t past decade. The series is directed to professors, students, and 
administrators interested in acquiring information on various, as- 
% pects of prepara tioij,' 
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liach author in ihc series has Ik’CH asked to dcline the parameters 
ol his subject, review and analyze .recent pertinent literature , and 
research, describe promising new practices emerging in actual 
training programs across the country, and idenlify.knowlcdgc gaps 
and v project future dcvcldpinents. The papers in the scries were 
planned and developed cooperatively by the ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Educational Management and the University Council 4or Edu- 
cational Administration, The editors pi the series hope that the 
monographs will prove valuable to those'intcreslcd in understanding 
and assessing recent and projected developments in preparation, 

* In this monograph, the fourth in the/ scries, Erwin Miklos assesses 
progress that has been made toward the development of in-common 
programs- for preparing administrators to serve 5 in a variety 
of institutional settings. After presenting the assumptions and.' 
rationales for training-imeommon, Dr. Mi|<ios describes in detail 
.several programs incorporating various aspects of the in-common 
approach. Pindifig that training-in-co*nmpn has been only sparsely 
implemented, he describes several sources of resistance to its adop- 
tion and shows how these must be overcome if its implementation 
is -t o be accelerated. - • / 

Dr. -Miklos is a professor of educational admjnislration at the 
University of Alberta. Before joining the university’s staff in 1 962, 
he accumulated a total of eleven years’ experience as a classroom 
teabher ahd principal. He received *two bachelor’s degrees with 
honors ' in 1954 from’ the University of Saskatchewan and. his 
master’s and doctor’s degrebs in 1960 and 1963 from the Univer- 
sity of Alberta. ’ • * 

' Specializing^ organization theory, Dr. Miklos has conducted 
'several research projects and authored numerous publications. He 
recently prepared a position paper for the Commission on Educa- 
tional Planning Entitled “Organization and Administration of 
Educational Systems: Internal Structurcs^nd Processes.” He also 
as editor of Tht^Albcrta Journal of Education at Research . 
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-4n recent (Iccadcs scholars in Various specialized fields of adminis- " 
trationjiavc made frequent references to commonalities in adminis- 
trative processes and . practices' 0 in * different organizations; The 
debate whether administration in various types of organizations is 
substantially the same or significantly 'different has gradually been 
resolved ijo the ^generally accepted position that administrative 
procQ^scsrhavc both common and unique characteristics. , 

Despite this agreement, an analysis of cufrcnt emphases in prepa- . 
ration, programs and in the study of administration reveals an 
almost univcr^l practice of stressing that which is unique to the 
neglect of tiyn /r b is common. The question that follows# 

; directly from such an analysis is why the' common or generic 
aspects of administration are ignored. Why is administration not. 
studied as a generic process, as administration qua administration, 
before scholars ’and researchers concentrate on the peculiarities of 
/ tlic specialized areas? There is no ready-answer -to these questions. 
These and related questions were given considerable attention 
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during the fifties and sixties .when the study of educational adminis- 
tration ‘underwent intensive reexamination. For a tiipe it appeared 
educational administration scholars were in the forefront’ unpong 
.proponents of generic study'. Walton (1959 and 1962) proposed 
that at one IcVcl of abstraction ‘administration 'was basically the 
same in alf organizations. Griffiths (1959) deplored the extension, 
or specialized emphasis to areas within educational administration. 
.Boyan summarized the situation: 5 

The mpre that professors of school administration looked to the 
social sciences for J)clp irt understanding administra ive behavior, the 
more the processes of administering schools^appcarcd to be like the 
processes of administering other organizations. Thjfc skills applicable 
to understanding, predicting, and; controlling human bejiavior ap-- 
peared to hold" with "generality in administering organizations of all 
kinds. 0 963, p. 11) ; ( 1 I' J 

Befyan alsraiotcd that, along with* oilier developments of the times,, 

. . . troc notion of administration qua administration took hold in a 
powerful way with the more imaginative students of school ad* 
ministration; (p. 12) 

To some it seemed the study of educational^dministr^tion migju 
be placed more appropriately within, the ,fipld of administration 
than within the field of. cdu cation-.. Further, if generalizations ap- 
plicable to administration in all organizations could be developed, 
then training-in-common would be a logical preparation strategy: 
The major, jAtrposc of this .monograph is to review somcol the 
more recent developments in thought and practice regarding in- 
common approaches to study and training in administration. These 
developments in the study of administration as a general process 
arc viewed primarily from an educational administration perspec- 
tive. Although there arc numerous issues, this report attempts to 
focus on study and training in-common without becoming side- 
tracked by peripheral considerations about the preparation of 
administrators and developments in educational administration. 

The initial foray into the literature revealed numerous tangential 
references but surprisingly few that were directly relevant. Recog- 
nizing that practice *may be ahead of writing, the plan for this 
-monograph included descriptions of current practices. Accordingly, 
with the assistance of;thc University Council for Educational Ad- 
ministration (UCEAj, information was sought from various insti- 
tutions having some visible form of common approach to the study 
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of administration. This search for information revealed numerous 
interested institutions and individuals, but, with a few notable 
exceptions, yielded little or no information .about ongoingjin- 
common approaches to preparing administrators or Studying ad- 
ministration,. Consequently, a decision was made to describe only 
a limited lu mber of programs representing significant formalized 
attempts to develop training-in-commori and to exclude those 
representing piorc informal, or casual types of contact among the 
. various administration specialties. \ J v 

The fact*that no extensive effort was^made t^> survey these less 
formalized programs places limitations on this report. Not only is 
the importance of these practices ignored, but the possibility of 
'overlooking some significant developments is increased. Another 
limitation to ’a comprehensive description of these; practices results 
from reliance on information in brochures, mimeographed reports 
intended for within-institution use, catalogs, and related materials. 
Furthermore, preparation programs— particularly new programs— 

. arc modified in the light)of experience and, by. the time they arc* 
described in a report, may. have undergone nriajor change. 

* *Usc of the present tense in describing programs indicates these 
practices exist at the time of writing; they may have changc/l 
greatly by the time' the mond^raph is read. 

In the initial formulation of this topic, it was assumed the major 
concern would be’ with program s*th t at attempt to provide some type 
of in-common, integrated, or undifferentiated program for pre- 
paring administrators to work in various institutional areas: edu- 
cation, government, business*,. health services, and others. Soon it 
' bccanVc evident that adoption of such a specific delimitation would 
prove far too narrow I’oj/a useful analysis. As a result, training-in- 
common is defined to inciufle^Ttll formalized arrangements \ for 
bringing together prospective administrators or researchers frdm 
two or more institutional-areas for.sotne form of common learning 
experience during at least part of their training programs. This 
. more inclusive definition covers activities and experiences ranging 
from a common course or seminar to a completely integrated pro- 
gram of experiences. It fs hoped this approach will provide a more 
realistic view of thcjdtcrnatives available to designers of preparation 
programs than would a narrower 'definition of the subject. 

The following chapter summarizes and synthesizes the 'assump- 
tions, rationales, and strategics for emphasizing common aspects of 
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administration as propped in ihc literature* The third chapter 
describes dome Canadian and American programs identified as giving, 
altcnfiohlo commonalities in administration. The fourth chapter 
analyzes the current stale of development and provides some sug- 
gestions fot.ai) intensive exploration of the potent nil of training- 
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All proposals for^an increased emphasis on common, or generic, 
aspects in the study of administration arc premised on a limited 
number of assumptions. The first is that there arc indeed similarities 
of sufficient significance among the administrative processes in dif- 
ferent organizations to warrant a generalized approach to the 
preparation of researchers,- students of administration, and practi- 
tioners. A second assumption is that some body of content, a core, 
that 'will serve the needs. of administrators in all fields*.. can be 
identified and developed. That is, training-in-common is assumed 
to be feasible given the present state of knowledge. On thesq two 
basic assumptions ' rest both the rationales for in-common. ap- 
proaches and the various strategies that have been -proposed or 
attempted. * • 

■ Rationales • 

Advocates pf an increased emphasis on commonalities base their : 
arguments on desirability as well as feasibility. Since these 
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arguments from ^h c general rationale for training-uncommon, they 
need to be critically analyzed. . v ‘ '* 

Fornhc purposes of this analysis, the numerous specific argu- 
, ‘ments have been collapsed and combined into six major categories. 
The generic study^ of/ administration and trairiing-in-c<->ipmon arc 
proposed as vehicles for (1) upgrading training programs (2) de- 
veloping the science of administration, (3) improving interrela- 
tionships among organizations, (4) recognizing the convergence of 
organization characteristics, (5) offering broadened career prepara- 
tion, and (6) effecting economies in preparation programs. 

UPGRADING TRAINING PROGRAMS ; 

I 1 

Given the many changes taking place in various fields of study, 
it is not difficult to see inadequacies and>.dcficiencics in almost any 
professional preparation program. Snyder (1969) has noted, for 
example, that the many societal changes that arc placing hew 
demands on administrators require new types of training programs. ' 
The search for an improved training strategy .sometimes leads to 
the suggestion* that possibilities for upgrading may. exist through 
cooperation among the specialized ficldsof administration. When 
Hindcrakcr (1963) viewed the field, he concluded thiire were pos- 
sibilities fpr mutual upgrading through closer cooperation among 
public, business, and educational administration. In his opinion, 
such cooperation * (or integration) would lead to improvements 
because the fields were at different stages of development. Con- 
sequently; they could learn and borrow from one another. 

According Up Hindcrakcr, t he differences in stages of develop- 
ment have been ^caused by the histories of the .specialties, their 
traditional dotation vwthii) the university, and the extent of their 
association with the H$sic behavioral * science and quantitative 
disciplines. Educational administration appeared to have the most 
tq gain" from/tfnd business administration the most, to offer to, the 
general study of administration. Public administration, as Hindcra- 
kcr saw it, fell somewhere between the two. 

. Even though business administration may be the most advanced 

* of the three disciplines ,and have the most to v offcr, it also has sonic 

shortcomings that could be ameliorated throdgh collaboration with 

the other two specialties. Gritics still find much to be desired in 

actual practice in business preparation programs. Among the charges 
• ;! * 
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' s> \ 

levelled at the traditional business school arc that it is too narrow 

in perspective, too functionally qriented, and too vocational 
(Wegner 1970a). In-common preparation programs arc seen to be a 
way to force the business school out of the narrow channel it has 
carved for itself. 

Students of public administration such as Hilling (1966); Short 
(1966), Riggs (1968), and Charlcswortfi (1968), among others, arc 
convinced of its independence as a field of study and practice. 
However, public administration continues to search for its identity 
and for a “home” among fields' of study and professional schools. 

A continuing debate concerns where the study of public adminis- 
tration should be placed. The problems created by its current 
-association with political science have been summarized well by 
Yoon (1968). Many analysts believe the development of public 
administration has been hindered by this association. Waldo puts it 
strongly when he s*\ys: # • 

. . . rny epneern is that preparation for public administration is 
hampered and depressed and, in some eases, killed and suppressed 
<in departments of political science. 1 pfoposc^that, where feasible, 
it be given freedom from such departments. (Waldo 1968) 

The shortcomings such critics as Yoon and Waldo see in public 
administration’s affiliation with political science arc readily sum- 
marized: narrowness of focus, academic as opposed to professional 
orientation, and exclusion of relevant content from other disci- 
plines. The new environment for public administration might well 
be <in in-cynimon program for administrators in all specialties. 

Despite the ambitious efforts to upgrade itself (and the signifi- 
cant progress already made), some still feel the study of educational 
administration is too closely allied -to education. In present pro- 
grams greater attention is given to analysis of teaching-learning 
issues and preparation p/ohjems than to major administrative issues. 
Furthermore, the location of programs of study in schools of edu- 
cation militates against the incorporation of important contribu- 
lions from basic disciplines and from related fields. Consequen tlv/ 
the development of educational administration lags behind and, likfc 
public administration, requires a new environment. . ) 

Still another group of administrative specialties would benefit 
from an in-common approach— those that have not yet developed 
to the same extent as business, public, and educational adminis- 
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tration. These specialties include administration in many areas of 
social service: public health care, recreation, community develop- 
ment, and o.thcrs. Training-in-common might serve as the basis for 
- developing high quality programs without extensive periods of 
particularized and isolated development. 
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DEVELOPING THE SCIENCE OF ADMINISTRATION 

The objective of improving preparation programs is closely re- 
lated to the desire to develop Hhe science of administration or the 
discipline of administrative studies. Proponents of cpmmon pro- 
grams and most students of administration agree there arc suf- N 
ficicnt commonalities among administrative processes in different 
organizations to make pursuing the development of such a disci- 
pline worthwhile. Critics* of existing programs for the study of 
administration point out that these approaches leave the field so 
fragmented that the development pf concepts and theories is 
seriously impaired. Some years ago Litchfield stated his view of the 
situation very clearly: . . 

. . . the most serious indictment which must be made of present 
thought is that it has failed to achieve a level of generalization 
* enabling it to systematize and explain administrative phenomena 
( which occur in related fields. Indeed, so far arc we from broad 
gencralizatiop^about administration that we appear to maintain that 
* there is not a generic administrative process but only a -scries of 

isolated types of administration. We seem to be saying that there is 
business administration and hospital administration and public ad* 

/ ministration; that* there is military administration, hotel administra- 
tion, and school administration. But there is no administration. We 
buttress this conclusion and make general theory more difficult of 
attainment by developing separate schools in these fields in our 
universities. (1956, "p. 7) 

Litchfield goes on to point out that practice is far ahead of thought 
in recognizing the common elements of administration: practi- 
tioners move from one type of organization to another and con- 
sulting firms apparently arc able to apply the same concepts to 
diverse types of organizations. Such practices indicate the existence 
of generalizations applicable to administration regardless of the 
particulars of fts setting. * % 

Parsons raised a similar criticism concerning the fragmented study 
of organizations: different types of organizations arc studied by 
different academic disciplines. For .example, business organizations 
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arc likely to be studied by •economists andgovermncntal organiza- 
tions by political scientists. He commented: 



This tendency to divided he field obscures both the importance of 
the common elements, and the systematic bases of variation from 
one type to another. ( 19(>. r >, p. 238) A . 



'Hie undesirable consequences of fragmenting the field ol'organi/a- 
tional studies arc also seen in the study of administrative processes 
within those organizations: common elements are overlooked and 
variations are not understood. Aft hough in recent years considerable 
progress has been made in unifying and interrelating organizational 
studies, far less progress is evident* in the study of administration. 

* Among others, Thompson has affirmed that there “is now eycry 
reason to ^believe that an administrative science can be built, al- 
though the building will npt be easy? (1 956, p. 102). More recently, 
Snyder (1969) indicated that, in his opinion, developments in 
basic disciplines have reached a point where' the necessary collec- 
tion, Gollalion, and synthesis of content relevant. fo administrative 
studies can be initiated. This eclectic approach to the development 



of the science of administration will require a continuing^ tended 
involvement of interdisciplinary teams of scholars. A center for the 






study of administration, or school of administrative studies, appears 
lobe thc-most syilablc strategy for bringing together scholars from 
various disciplines and institutional arenas, and for ^providing an 
environment for accelerating the development of the discipline. 

Thompson emphasizes the importance of systematic collabora- 
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The development of an administrative science will be hobbled until 
WC can find concepts applicable to a variety* of administrative levels ' * 
so that, for example, scientific knowledge of phenomena at super* 
visory levbls cap feed into understanding of everits at higher levels, 
and vice versa,, or, until we develop concepts which. will permit con* / • 
firmation in.^say, the hospital setting, of relationships observed in a 
business or irinilafy organization.- (1956, p. ’1 06) * . 

, 'V . 

Such developments arc more likely to take place if organizational 
arrangements exist to facilitate rather than impede the systematic 
♦study and research Thompson sees as essential. 

Culbertson indicates that developing the science^)!' administra- 
> lion involves a formidable challenge. Nevertheless, he states: 

v . if efforts cannot be consciously directed and focused upon clear 
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target administrative study is likely to be diffuse, desultory, and die 
results scattered and even hidden in a variety of ‘special j/.ed’endcavors. 

( 1965, p, 12) . . ... 

These consequences of failing to meet the challenge should stimu- 
late scriouli. scholars to work at overcoming existing barriers and 
boundaries. \ 

■ ' ’-v . . • 

} » . 

IMPROVING ORGANIZATIONAL INTKRRIiLATIONSHIPS 

' • * ' f 

The need for some common experiences during administrator 
preparation programs is accentuated by the growing organizational 
interdependence that cuts across institutional boundaries. With in- 
creasing frequency, administrators in one type of organization arc 
forced to colnmunicatc with those in other typt?$>4Si^ddo observed 
“the development of a network of relationships betwehn govern- 
, ment and private enterprise of such scopb,, depth, and complexity 
.as to make the delineation in some areas of any clear line between 
public and private impossible” ( 1 96$, p, 2 1 ). - . 

SiiViilar networks of relationships a/e being woven among educa- 
tional, business, and various public Agencies as a result of the com- 
plex environmental and*‘organizational problems of the times. Afl 
organization attempting to cope with urgent social or economic 
problems finds that organizations in other institutional arenas also 
have been grappling with, the same problems. The discharge of 
functions in one area requires *doopcration with— and even enlist- 
ment of— organizations in another. 

Cqncem has been expressed that existing approaches to the prepay 
yation of admirfistrators hinder the. development of effective 
communication among organizations. Snyder (1969) proposes that 
the basis for such communication must be developed during the' 
preparation program thrdiigh provision-of common or parallel ex- 
periences. In his view, the common elements and comparative as-’ 
pccts should be pursued in the preparation program until a stage is 
reached where divergent experiences art rcquired"by different roles 
in particular types of organizations.,. 

Such arguments are highly persuasive. It seems reasonable /to 
Suggest that administratorsln one area should become familial* with 
similarities and differences in the values, constraints, and conditions 
that^exist in others. Not only might communication be improved, 
but prospective administrators nftght also* obtain ^ST>cttcr^)crspcc- 
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live on thcotalucs and biases that arc part of the culture bf their 
particular organization. - 



CONVERGING ORGANIZATION CHARACTERISTICS 

- Thpre appears to be growing justification for the assumption that 
important similarities cxiS # t amolig different types of organizatiQrfk. 
Some observers hayc noted a convergence in the characteristics of 
organizations, particularly large-scale organizations. Similarities 
between public and private organizations have been most frequently 

observed! For-example, Crozier stated: 

> . ' y 

Whether public or private, modern large-scale organizations . . .- arc 

made up ... of complex sets of individuals ai\d .groups which main- 
tain relatively independent power and influence relationships with 
each other in regard to goals officially aimed at. (1968, p. 8) 

These similarities tend to reduce the significailcc of differences 
between the administration of public and private 'enterprises, at 
least as far as internal operationTarc^conccrncd. Crozier suggests • 
that changing environmental and operational conditions create 
convergence and thaf “the role of the administrator in the public ' 
sector now seems much nearer to t+ftt of managers in the private 
sector” (p. 8). It seems reasonable to extend the observation b\ 
suggesting^, that some differences arc also diminishing between 
various subcJdcgorics within ;thc public and private domains. \ 
VVengert has made a similar observation about the public role arid : 
the political involvement business organizations: ^ \ 

. . . every large-scale enterprise p|ays a pubtic role a^id is part* of thc\ 

^ basic political processes opour society, whether we caltyit a bgsincss \ 

< organization, a labor union or a governmental body. (1961, p.* 13) 

Increasingly, like the public' administrator, the administrator of 
^’the^Jarge scale business enterprise also participates in politics. He 
makes his appeal not only in the course of governmental elections, 
but in many pthcr activities through which the undifferentiated pub-/^* 
lies of c^ur economic life cast* their "votes.” (p. 16) m ^ 

Convergence in organizational characteristics and similarities in 
the administrative function in the two major areas long assumed to 
differ, ^Veatly- public and private— call into question the mainten- 
ance of sharply defined boundaries in the study of administration 
arid the development of preparation programs. 

Recent trends in educational adifiinistratiori might be interpreted 
as furthcHndications of convergence. Increasingly, education has^ 
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come to be viewed an instrument^)!'* social policy, as a vehicle for 
the achievement of various social goals. Consequently, it has been 
forced to work*. closely with organizations concerned with tl)c pro- . 
vision of other* social services and as a insult has adopted some of 
^thcir\strategics. Similarly, the distinction between educational and , 
‘profit-making organizations has diminished as educational ad minis- , 
tratorshavc faced demands for efficiency, accountability, and cost- 
effectiveness. Culbertson- notes visible ,signs of the 
differences between. public and private sectors: 

. • * ’ ' # . 

While educational leaders have been adopting the lahguage of the 

business firm, those in large corporations have been tiding tcrips 
traditionally us$bciatcd with the publie sector. (ltf69,p. 7p) „ 

* #1 . . • t ' 

These trends place educational administration in 'the. stream of 
convergence jLaltingpIacb between public and private Administration. 
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OFFERING BROADENED CAREER PREPARATION • 

Convergence of organizational characteristics and the consequent 
similarities in administrative processes indicate there should also 
similarities in the skills, abilities and knowledge possessed by ad- 
ministrators. The changing environmental and * organizational . 
characteristics likewise indicate th'at requisite skills and abilities for 
the future should be radically different from those of the p;\st. For 
example, administrators must be prepared \p work with "changing 
organizational structures, rapidly ^hanging environments, and ad- 
hocracies^ rather than bureaucracies. In addition, more and more 
administrators will probably find themselves moving from one ■ 
institutional area, to. another.’ Realistic preparation should take 
cognizanc<^ of thc$c trends and broaden the immediate range of • 
career alternatives by developing appropriate programs. 

The difficulty of defining desirable skills for an administrator is 
increased by Vhc Changing organizational and environmental charac- 
teristics. 'Snyder ^proposes that an administrator should be 
gcncralist-spcciajist possessing the following attributes: 

... we have defined a generalist as one who has two basic attributes: 
ficst, he possesses ^ general ixablc substantive knowledge relevant to a 
certain range of phenomena of social behavior. Second he has a mix- 
turc of capabilities which arc not^time-, place*, efr technologically 
bound—in other Words, d repertoire of things which he can do, say, 

^ and think with respect to the fulfilmcnt.of responsibilities connected 

' : . ,19 . 
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with his.rolc and position. .. . . Specialized learning* is Jhat which r" 



conics .from cumulative exposure tOv recurrent' 
-bounded situations and roles/ ( 1969* p/280) 



features of clearly* 



Snyder’s general image^of the > administrator poses a ciiftllehge to* 
those responsible, for designing new preparation programs: 

• , . » 4 * * ' • 

s .What we arc groping toward is a‘ combination philosopher, scientist, 
and (Organizational thcorfst who CipiTisc above the perceptual lifnita* 
v , tions and conflicts inherent in. a pluralistic ‘society who caj^suppjy ’ 
both breadth and rigor to institution building and repair, and whot 
. | can bring to critical problems a highly developed capacity for 
* clarifying value choices and fbr. performance evaluation. ( p. 27$) ♦ 

Presumably, ’an individual should beSblcvto transfer $uch orienta- •• * / 
tion r s toy arioifd'^particu Incized settings. ( ^ *' v * ^ 

Numerous outer a i^sts have attempted to define % thc skills, 
abilities, and knowledge administrators should /possess. Several 
scholars, including Gordon and Howell (1959) ancf Gordon (1§67;), 
hnvc^nol considered the attributes' to^depend on/or to vary greatly 
with, the particular institutional area. Consequently-, accentuation ’ 
of boundaries in preparation appears to4bc unwarranted./ 

* ~ . • / ' 

EFFECTING ECONOMIES IN PREPARATION Pr6‘ORAMS . ' 
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rlmplicb in -some general discussions of, common versus spec- 
ialized ap ^roaches is the suggestion »that combining programs might 
be a rp< re economical Use of resources. T fye conccrrK-lOiczcvich . 
(1967) voiced about the % proliferation tof preparation programs in * 
cducat onal administration ^an'bc extended to oth£r fields as well. 
Parti' ularly in .the 6pcration of multiple programs in smaller ihsti- 
iutioAs there is a possibility that diffused effortf duplicated cotfrsc y 
offerings, and uncoordinated research arc indeed uneconomical. It' 
does, not necessarily follow, however, that* combined efforts would 
be morc-ccononiicaL even though the program might be improved: 
Increased economy and efficiency in preparing administrators* t . 
might also result from increasing the range of their career alterna- 
tives. Administrators prepared to work in more than one institu* 1 
tional setting could conceivably help to balance shortages and 
Surpluses of personnel in the various ajeas. Q f course, increased 
efficiency -in the total system thin produces administrative, per-* , 
sonncl docs not mean* that all parts of the system would inevi- 
tably benefit equally. One ar&a of specialization might, have to , 
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subsidize the others. On tlie whole, it sfems thal? efficiency is not 
nearly as compelling an argument for modifying approaches to 
the study of administration as were some of th^ previous reasons. 

\ *■'* . 






Strategies 



The arguments for making the boundaries between specialties in 
administration more permeable— or eliminating them entirely— cart 
lead to proposal for various modifications of existing pfacticcs ii) 
the study of administration and the training of. administrators. 
Usually only the three; major areas of administration— public, busi- 
ness, and cducation^are considered. However, fhe strategics pre- 
sented arc just as applicable to other institutional areas. 

Thc^most basic proposal involves merely creating an awareness 
of what developments in one specialisation have to offer thc^scholar 
or practitioner in another and providing for some 'cxtHajngc through ♦ 
isolated seminars or research collaboration. At the other end of the 
continuum is the complete reorganization. of administrative studies 
creating an integrated, generalized field that gives secondary; not i 
primary, attention t.o institutional variations. The various possi- 
bilities can all be considered as strategics for recognizing, in dif- 
ferent waysand to different degrees, commonalities in the study of 
administration. * 1 \ • 

preserit, each specialized area can probably be. assumed to 
h3\te a gbrfcral awareness of significant developments in other areas 
of ^uministrativc study. It is difficult tb say how much exchange 
exists among the Specialties in institutions whose disciplinary 
boundaries arc -clearly defined. Nevertheless, the climate of the 
times is conducive to variolas in-common ’strategies. These stratc- 
• gics include the developmcm^f joint courses, the redefinition of 
disciplinary boundaries, thc^crcation of Centers for the sdffiy of 
administration, and th£* implementation of the school of adminis- 
tration concept. . * * 












JOINT COURSES * „ 

( ^ , * % 

One of the least threatening modifications ^of existing practiced 

involves developing a liihited common core of experiences for 
‘ administrator trainees in ijfte education, business, and public areas. 
Initially^ this approach might include only the equivalent of a 
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v auartcr or semester course that could be extended to take in more 
'’topics (and time) as the areas of common interest and relevance 
arc identified. .* > -li 

* A specific example will illustrate the approach! In 1959-60, the 
University 'of Oregon cxpcgmcntcd with a joint course. According ' 
to-Wengert and others (1961), the goal of the undertaking \4asf to 
sample the rich amount of material available, in related disciplines 
and to develop “a basic course for advanced students whose inter- 
ests lie in the administration of business, government or education’- \ 
(p. 143). The course" included topicson the current enviropment of 
• organizations and the role of the administrator, as well as concepts, 
theories, and empirical findings from the social'scicnccs. 

The course, relied on a central core of readings and allowed 
students to select from the vast amount of material available. 
Activities included lectures, discussions, panels, individual reports, 
and- formal papers. The dean of the School of Business. Admin jS-' 

•' tration cxprcsscd*thc hope that: f 

.... 'the materials assembled . . . will provide the bdsis for a future 
general course in ( admihistration that could appropriately become a 
basic part of the studies of all students in tlic professiojrjil^schools. 
(Wengert and others 1961) 

* ( » *** 
Although tho^c associated with the course cpnsidcrcd it a promis- 
ing dcvelopmcht, there is jio evidence in recent catalogues of the 
University of Oregon professional schools that it has become a 
, continuing part of or has had an^ significant influence' or. the 
definition of administrative studies.-,! 

Despite the apparent lack of permanent impact on practices, 
such experimental courses db validate the feasibility and the merits 
of developing common learning experiences for students enrolled ■ 
" -in different administrative specialties. 

. 1 ‘ 

REDEFINITION OF DISCIPLINARY BOUNDARIES « 

H V *■ 

A second possible strategy involves redefinition of the content 
of present businc^ administration and management studies. It is 
questionable whether the current designations of these schools 
accurately describe their content. Specifically, Ihc possibility exists' 
that present programs in business administration do (or, wiki Jittlc 
modification, could) preparc^administratofs for more than just 0 
. management in business organizations. • o 
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The possibility.that management studies have broader application 

than is normally assumed and could take the lead in developing a 
more general science of administration is a subject of debate. 
Recently, Yoon noted that “the field of management, as with 
other young healthy disciplines, must -undergo a close and con- 
tinuing scrutiny t q seek its center and circumference” (1968; 
p. 279). In the light of discussions within the Acadchiy of Manage- 
ment he ask£'fvbcther “the discipline should rcdcfinc-its scope of 
inquiry and take a leadership role in promoting general interest in 
the generic aspects of the suidy ,of administration” (p. 280). 
Furthermore, Yoon refers # to- lLeB re ton’s (1967) earlier question 
whether the academy should take a leadership role in encouraging 
the development of pilot programs drawing a student body from 
the various professional schools.Tf adopted, 'programs would extend 
the already visible movement toward combining schools of business 
and public administration either administratively ,or through de- 
velopment of core curricula. ’ 

Yoon proposes continuing ^reassessment of the role of manage- 
ment departments. « 



They will have to incorporate into their curricula, courses oriented 
toward 'administrative problems and environments of nonbusincss 
enterprises. In larger universities scholars of management may find an . 
exciting new frontier of professional leadership in establishing closer 
tics with other professional schools, (p. 286) / ' 

* 

It remains to be seen whether departments. of management can be 
successful in modifying their curricula, Wattracting students from 
the .various institutional areas, and in producing graduates who will 
be acceptable to a broader market. N<^ doubt, such expansion is 
bound to encounter some resistance from the other schools if it is 
not a collaborative undertaking. 



CENTERS FOR THE STUDY OF ADMINISTRATION 

« 

The most productive way to develop the science of administra- 
tion could be through the establishment of centers designed 
’specifically to achieve that objective. The benefits t6 preparation 
' programs v^puld be indirect, but specific relationships couJtLbc 
worked out as the center develops. • * 

Cuibertson' (1965) outlines one example of such a proposal in 
the form of a praduatc College of 'Public Policy and Administra- 
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lion. As he conceived it, the college staff would be recruited from 
basic and related disciplines as well as specialized-areas ofadminis- 
trativc study. The college would form an. environment in which 
groups of scholars could focus </n both the is and f ought per- 
spectives on public policy. While so(nc members of the college could 
concern themselves more with -substantive policy issues, others 
could ^onccntrjte on the development of knowledge that would 
nnform the analysis of the issues, and stilj others could focus on thy" 
development of generic administrative study. 

Culbertson proposed, that thd college could enter into a number 4 
of working relationships with schools or departmentshaving spec- 
ialized preparatiopjorograms for administrators. Qnc alternative, 
would be [or the college merely to make its products available to 
thc schools, a second would be to provide coc/rses or seminars on 
policy issues of general concern, and a third might be to offer core 
courses in administrative processes or comparative administration. 

In a similar proposal/Caldwcll suggested .that the most promising 
'direction inshaping&n organization for the\tudy of administration 
would be “the establishment of centers, institutes, or schools to 
facilitate multidisciplinary focus upon administrative phenomena” 
(1968, p. 217). I 

Caldwell’s proposal is very similar to the Administrative Science 
Center initiated by Litchfield and Thompson at the University, of 
Pittsburgh in the midfifties. The concept fbr the Pittsburgh center 
grew from a conviction that the te was merit in developing the 
generic study of administration and in trying to remedy the defi- 
ciencies of fragmented approaches; The central goal was. to mobilize 
faculty, studcnts^scholars, and researchers from various disciplines 
to -increase tl\c flow of research and ideas on the generic process of 
administration. The stzrff of the center remained small throughout 
its history and consisted of (at various times) scholars’ frym anthro- 
. pology, sociology, and social psychology, and a few graduate assis- 
tants working on degree programs in specialized areas. Some of 
the staff,hcld joirjt appointments with other schools. 

Thc^ccntcr was not intended to grant degrees, but it did attempt 
to influence the professional schools through such activities as 
seminars and publications. At one stage an interdepartmental 
graduate course was offered that attracted studentsJrom business, 
sociology, public affairs, nursing, and other fields (Thompson 
*1971). The center was terminated some years^ngo^for financial 




' reasons (Wynn- 1971). 

Even the nonfinancial difficulties of establishing such an institute 
or school arc not to be underestimate. It 'is no simple task to 
break scholars away from their affiliations, both disciplinary and 
institutional; to develop a new identity. Nor is the tas^^fciigagiiig 
in interdisciplinary studies without frustrations. It is easy to see 
why no similar centers have been established in response to the 
challenge. r 

SCHOOL OF ADMINISTRATION CONCEPT - ' 
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The one strategy that holds promise of achieving the outcomes 
of all other strategics combined— common courses’, integrated/ 
programs/ development of administrative scienc£, research, and 
train ing — is J^He graduate school, of administratn/n. In general, the 
strategy involves the establishment of centers mrschools that would 
recognize and develop the generic aspects of Administration as well 
as the specialized aspects*of each partjcularvfleld. , 

Discussing the possible directions in wj*4ch public administration 
might move:, Hinderakcr proposed: 

/ 1 Instead of stopping at this point with a Craduat9 Scliifol of Public- 

Administration,* as we already have at some institutions, might it not 
be desirable to go beyond into -a* new union withhusi ness and educa- . 
tional administration? (Depending on the carripus situation, that* '* 
could also include such othptf fields~as welfare’and hospital adminis- 
tration, which is now closely allied to* business administration in a 
•few instances*) I suggest this alternative even though the few attempts 
which have been made to combine business and public administration 
have not, for vatyin^psons, been notably Successful. (1963, pp. 8-9) , 

In an in formal ^suryey of people in selected disciplines at various 
universities, Hindcrakcr found both support for and opposition to 
such a concept. The support .tended to come from those associated 
with bu^icss and educational administration; the few opponents 
' were in public administration, Hinderaker and gome of his associates 
were not* dissuaded. Their ^iews led . to th>c establishment ih 1966 
of the Graduate School of Administration on the Irvine Campus^) f 
the University of California. / 

More recently, Gordon. proposed: *** 

The next big step in education for present and future executives may 
well be the more complete flowering of the graduate school of 
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administration. The common element is a clustering of intellectual 
and applied interests ground the task of building and administering . 
complex organizations to carry off differing purposes in quite varied 
settings. (196*7 m^3d 1 ) 

"This concept rccci^cTsupport from students of administration who 
believe either that common elements can be identified or. that an 
attempt should be made to determine if they are identifiable. 
Gordon notes that for these people: 

. . the idea of a common center for learning more about a set of 
variables called administration and more of what is entailed in being 
an administrator under varied conditions has attraction, (p. 352). 

The curriculum content of such a school will be determined by . 
whatever conceptions arc held qf administrators, such as the 
generalist-specialist concept proposed by Snyder. Regardless of the 
specific conception, the 'content' of the program would not and 
should not be merely a reorganization of existing administrative 
studies. Snyder conceives that designing courses and other ex- 
periences will involve “squeezing” various disciplines to distill and 
present thcknowlcdgc'rclevant to* organizational and administrative 
phenomena (1969, p. 288). The- social and behavioral sciences as 
well as the schools that hayc developed analytical tools arc obvious ■ 
pj^^itial contributors. * 

definition of content cannot be determined a priori but must 
t> bc a continuous process. For this reason recruiting faculty, 'de- 
veloping interdisciplinary research, and creating effective teaching 
teams arc crucial to the success qf such a venture. Unless these 
features can be built into the structurc’and operation of the school, 
the program will become fragmented and lose its potential. 

The concept of such a school shares considerable appeal with the 
concept . of a Center for administrative studies; both havjC'similar 
difficulties inherent in their establishment and development. Gor- 
don (1967) proposes that in view of the limited implementation 
experience, such a School must be considered only as a strategy 
for developing the field. Caldwell cautions that “no dramatic'rcvc- 
dations . should be expected from the fifsttof such institutions 
tp be csttfblishodrTimc will be required” (1-968, p. 217). 

The extent to which progress has been made in implementing the 
concept of a graduate school of administration— as well as other / 
strategics— is indicated by the practiccs^dcscribcd in thcTollowing 
chapter. t ' ’ # 
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Present Practices 



Rationales and strategics take on full meaning only when 
manifesto^! in actual ongoing programs. Tt3 dpteriliinc how current 
practices relate to thought, an attempt was made to obtain descrip- 
tions of approaches providing some form'of training-in-common for 
two or more administrative specialties. As mentioned in the intro- 
duction, the preparation- programs considered suitable for detailed 
descriptions arc few in number. 

The programs reviewed can be placed in two broad categories: 
those based on a broadened conception of management studies or 
involving combined programs, and those classified as integrated 
approaches/ 

General Management and 
Combined Programs 1 

Management boundaries have already been redefined in some 
schools (hat offer management programs with applications beyond 
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the business-industrial area. Another development has been the 
combination of business and public administration sch6ols. At 
times, however, this seems t (> involve only an administrative change 
within the university 'rather than any integration of programs. 

Other combinations, such as education-business, seem to occur lar 
less frequently. Since only one such program is described here, the 
description is fairly detailed. 

MANAGEMENT PROGRAMS * } 

The observation that administration takes place within an organi- 
zational setting and involves similar^skills in different organizations . 
has led some schools to claim, either implicitly or explicitly, that 
their programs prepare people to work in a variety ot organizations. 

Most frequently, a claim is made for the suitability of a program 
preparing people tor dareers in both public and private organiza- 
tions. This claim tends to rest on the emphasis given in training 
programs to basic disciplines and analytic techniques that are 
assumed to be relevant to a wide variety of organizations. Among 
the institutions indicating that their programs are more general than 
those of a business school arc Carncgic-Mcllon University (1971), 

Yale University (1971), and Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(MIT) Alfred P. Sloan School of Management (1971). 

Camegie-Mellon seeks to prepare students for general manage- 
ment in business and government by emphasizing analytic com- 
petence and the theoretical and conceptual basis of managerial 
practice. 

The Yale program also adopts a broad approach and indicates 
that “teaching and research in Administrative Sciences arc directed 
toward the development and application of bchavioral/social. 
sciences to the study of goal-seeking organizations” (p. 1). The 
program attempts to “establish the phenomena that are intrinsic 
to goal-seeking entities, be they. a. business, a governmental de- 
partment-, a chiirch, a hospital or any other viable organized . / 
group” (p. 1). The program permits specialization in two major* 
areas: organizational behavior or quantitative* skills. The objective 
of the M.A. program is “to prepare persons to assume leadership 
responsibilities in private and public enterprises” (p* 4). ft is 
claimed that advanced study in the areas of management science or 
organizational behavior may be particularly appropriate for such 
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managmcnt careers. n 

The implicit linking of management in various types of organ i* 
zations is carried further in the MIT program, which is designed to 
prepare people “toTunction effectively as professional managers in 
private and public organizations” (p. 5). Although the majority 
of candidates arc aiming for careers in business and government, 
more arc expressing interest in organizations such as hospitals, 
schools, cities, and government agencies. The school suggests: 

The basic approaches to problem solving and decision making 
developed for industry are applicable to nonindustrial organizations. 

The School encourages applications from those who seek careers in a 
wide range of enterprises. ( 197 1, p. 5). 

Although no individual programs arc outlined, presumably the 
general program flexibility accommodates student interests in a 
variety of career aspirations. 

Because general management studies usually ovcrlook'thc unique 
characteristics of organizations in the different institutional areas, 
it must be concluded that they prepare people to perform a rather 
limited set of administrative functions. The skills developed arc 
most likely to be used in staff capacities in a wide range of organi- . 
zations. The ease with which individuals could move into line 

positions would vary with the type of organization. 

? 

COMBINED BUSINESS PUBL1C ADMINISTRATION 

The general management programs claim to have a relevance 
beyondk business administration because of their flexible and 
conceptual approaches to the study of administration. Some other 
schools nave been much more explicit in their efforts to provide 
common yet differentiated programs for people intent on varied 
careers. This is done through core programs such as the ones at 
Cornell University (1971) and York University (1971). 

The programs offered in the Graduate School of Business and 
Public Administration at Cornell University lead to degrees in 
business, public, and health services administration. Although the 
programs appear to be quite discrete, the major portion of formal 
study during the first year of a two-year program consists of courses 
common to all three areas. These common courses arc in accounting, 
quantitative methods, macro- and microeconomics, institutions and 
values in society, organization theory and behavior, and the 









computer and decision-making. The remainder of the first-year 
program consists of dectives, while the second year is devoted to 
concentration in the special field of study. 

York -University in Toronto provides a very similar program for 
both public and business, administration: 

The Faculty of Administrative Sciences is committed to the concept 
that there is a common thread of administrative skill and knowledge 
running through the managerial tasks of all organizations, both large 
and small, public and private. ( 197 1 , p. 19) 

Although the program contains schools of both business and public 
administration, there is a common core of studies for candidates in 
the schools. This core is intended to provide “an understanding of 
the basic disciplines, analytic skills and institutional interfaces 
which represent the intellectual foundations of all administrative 
practice” (p. 34). The core contains courses on the environmental 
framework of management, accounting and control, macro- and 
microeconomics, quantitative methods, behavioral components, 
and issues in organization. 

Education is mentioned infrequently among the organizations 
for which such programs arc considered relevant. No doubt, the 
programs are assumed to be appropriate for the “business manage- 
ment” aspects of educational administration. However * seldom or 
never is reference made to the more curriculum-oriented educa- 
tional administrator. 

EDUCATION-BUSINESS JOINT PROGRAM 

Stanford University developed the Joint Program in Educational 
Administration in response to a need for a “new breed” of manager- 
administrators who would be better prepared than were their 
predecessors to cope with current and future problems of urban 
school administration. As perceived by the program developers, 
the need was to prepare people familiar with the urban crisis and 
possessing financial-management skills enabling them to cope 
effectively with social, political, economic, and educational prob- 
lems. The program is not designed to prepare current school busi- 
ness officers. Instead, according to Kirst, it is to 

prepare top administrators who will have an important financial * 
decision-making role in urban schools, state and federal education 
, agencies, and private nonprofit organizations. (1970, p. 2) 
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‘^JLljs important clccision-making role also might be played \k senior 
sVal f positions as advisors to top level administrators as well as in 
the administrative positions themselves. Experience with the pro- 
gram indicates that it serves both the generalist administrator who 
wishes to develop some competence in financial skills and the 
specialist who might be.orientecfmore-lo a staff-advisory position.^ 

The Joint Program consists of three years in which candidates 
pursue studies qualifying them for both the Master of Educational 
Admjyiistratiop degree (MEA)— awarded jointly by the School of 
Education and the Graduate School of Business— and the doctorate 
ip education. Existing courses and other educational experiences 
were used to a large extent in xlcsigning the program, but modifica- 
tions were made and new experiences added. 

The program has no specific academic prerequisite and is open 
to a limited numbet of recent baccalaureate graduates, experienced 
teachers and administrators, and persons with work experience' in 
social action agencies. In addition to the usual selection criteria of 
academic ability, aptitude, and leadership potential, -consideration 
is given to the individual’s commitment to ur^an problems. 

Although programsof study are individualized, they arc intended 
to prepare the administrator to work in situations in which finan- 
cial constraints arc high and .efficient operations must be achieved 
# through understanding goals and setting priorities. The Joint Pro- 
gram has four major components; administrative-analytical core, 
foundation work in education, contact with the reality of urban 
problems and the agencies attempting to cope with them, and 
integration of learnings within and across components. 

The basic administrative-analytical core is provided by courses 
from the Graduate School of Business. The courses selected as a 
required core are foundation subjects underlying the professional, 
discipline and practice of administration. These include managerial 
accounting, business economics, organizational behavior, marketing 
management, and others to a total of about ten quarter-courses. 
This core forms the major portion of work dur » g the first year of 
study; with elective and other courses from th?. Graduate School 
„of Business, it comprises at least one-half of the course units in the 
MEA program. 

The educational foundation component is intended to' ground 
students in educational goals, curriculum, and the normative dimen- 
sion of the problems they will likely face on the job. This, compo- 
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nent consists largely of courses on curriculum, philosophy of 
education, culture and education, and psychological foundations of 
education, among others. There is considerable flexibility in 
developing this component, including the possibility of course 
credit internships for students with limited experience in education. 

The third component— contact with the reality of the urban 
situation— is provided by a number of short-term revolving intern- 
ships during the second year of study. During these internships, 
each lasting about one month, candidates are broughuinto contact 
with a range of urban agencies; schools; local, federal And state 
agencies; community groups; labor and professional groups; and so 
forth. A number of /outcomes are anticipated from the internships; 
the foremost is thai/candidates will become familiar with a range of 
urban problems and their interrelationships, and with the various 
agencies attempting to cope with them. It is hoped the internship 
experiences will set the stage for future collaboration among ad- 
ministrators, community groups, politicians, and social action 
agencies, and for more effective social delivery systems.. 

The final component consists ofospccific activities intended to 
integrate experiences both within and across the components. A 
course entitled Enterprise Direction, offered by the Business School, 
brings together the specialized learnings in the administrative core. 
The course acquaintsstudents with some of the special problems 
in setting goals for an organization and with developing strategies 
for coping with goal-related planning problems. A similar seminar 
on Poverty and Urban Education integrates the internship ex- 
periences by focusing on issues confronting the urban school ad- 
ministrator: organization and control of schools, racial factors, and 
analysis of poverty. A two-quarter sequence— the Joint Seminar in 
Educational Administration - relates learnings from the administra- 
tive core more closely to specific problems and issues in educa- 
tional administration. In this sequence professors from the Business 
JSchool and the School of Education come together to discuss the 
common and unique characteristics of administrative action. 

* In addition to these four components, there are opportunities 
for individualizing programs through selection of electives and 
other credit experiences, /^though the MEA normally requires the 
first two years of study, the flexibility oPthe doctorate program 
'usually enables the candidate to apply most or all of his MEA course 
work toward the doctorate. The doctorate has no specific course 
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requirements, but candidates arc expected to develop competence 
in four core areas: studies in curriculum, instruction, and adminis- 
tration; behavioral science studies; normative studies; and inquiry 
skills. Specific programs arc designed within this broad framework. 
Candidates arc encouraged but not required to do their research in 
the application of new procedures to the operation and managemept 
of an, educational institution. The doctoral phase of the studies 
includes a significant stress on curriculum design and learning 
processes. 

In summary, '’'some observations might be made about the Joint 
Program, to highlight its unique characteristics. First, its point of 
departure is the belief there is need for a set of specialized skills for 
a function not now being performed adequately. Second, it uses the 
resources of an .existing administrative specialty to develop these 
skills while still retaining a focus on education, -^s a result, the Joint 
Program facilitates development of both administrative and insti- 
tutional specialization. The analytical core is Very similar to that of 
the general management programs and other combined .programs. 
Because attention is given to both gencr/l and' specific aspects of 
administration, joint programs appear toehold considerable promise 
.as a strategy for introducing training-in-common. 

INTEGRATED PROGRAMS 

There arc few integrated programs of study and preparation that 
attempt to develop a generic emphasis on administration. Three 
have been selected for detailed review because of their unique 
features. These arc the programs developed at the Irvine Campus of 
the University of California, Sangamon State University in Spring- 
field, Illinois, and' the Regina Campus of the University of Sas- 
katchewan. These three programs arc probably the most progressive 
existing practices in the ’development of training-in-common for 
educational, business, and public administrators. 
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INTEGRATED PREPARATION AND GRADUATE STUDY 

The University of California at Irvine has offered a common, or 
integrated, program in administration since September 1966. The 
concept of a graduate schoolof administration providing general 
professional and academic education for administrators through the 
integration of a variety of perspectives and disciplines was included 
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in academic planning for the new campus. The subsequent estab- 
lishment of the school* and development of programs have proved 
to be highly significant in defining and ^implementing generic 
studies, of administration. No discussion of trainmg-in-common 
would be complete^ without adequate attention to the content of 
the. Irvine programs. 

'the" Graduate School of Administration »grants the Master of 
Science and the Doctor !of Philosophy in Administration degrees. 
At each degree level- specialization is possible in one of three 
institutional areas: education, businyss, or public administration. 
The programs’ characteristics and specific -requirements derive from 
a number of-vOndcrlying assumptions that define tljc programs’ 
philosophy. These, assumptions include: 

• Developments in such basic areas as management science, the 

• behavioral and social sciences, and the siudy of orgariizations have 
reached a stage making it reasonable to conceive and develop an 
integrated curriculum for preparing administrators to work in educa- 
tion, business, and government. 

• An integrated program should be* based on interdisciplinary colla- # 
boration around a common interest in organizations and their 

• management. This common interest and the need for a deeper 
s understanding of the administration of organizations should make 

the traditional academic and disciplinary boundaries less significant 
in defining the content of studies and the involvement of faculty. 

'• An ’attempt shoulc^ be made to integrate generalist and specialist 
roles in administration. The generalist role involves basic understand- , 
4 ing of ^administrative processes and techniques in a variety of organi- 
zational settings. Specialization is based on knowledge of a particu- 
lar institutional area and of a partirid^, discipline or set of technical 
tools closely associatechwith administration, * 

• An adequate preparation program should attempt to integrate the 

functions of teaching, research, and servicc.'ihe program .should offer 
experiences that will. provide professional preparation, extend the 
search for new knowledge, and test aiid refine existing administrative 
theory. ' 

Candidates for the school arc recruited from all academic and 
professional areas. Some background is assumed, or must be ac- 
quired, in mathematics (through calculus), elementary statistics, 
economics, 'psychology of sociology, and political science. The 
Master of Science in Administration normally fcquircs two full 
academic years of study. For many candidates this will also include 
related academic or job-ccntered worn during either or both of the 
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summers preceding the first and second years*. . 

Joint thrcc-two programs are also possible in three areas: com- 
puter scici/ce, engineering, and social sciences. In such joint, or* * 
combined programs; the candidate spends three years in one of these 
qndergraduate schools or departments and two years in the Grad- 
uate School of Administration. Requirements for the bachelor's 
degree arc completed by the end of the fourth year and thcM.S. 
is received at the end of the fifth year. The joint programs offer yet 
another opportunity for specialization in areas closely related to 
administration or particular institntional'a/cas. 

The M.S.sRrogram consists' of twenty-three quarter-courses, 
twelve of which arc required core courses in administration. 
Included* in the twelve arc^ six single-quarter courses and t^qc^ 
two-quartcr-stqucnccs. The single-quarter courses arc: 

microeconomics: a mathematically rigorous analysis of the, general 
theory of equilibrium of individual economic decision unitij 

macroeconomics: inquiry into principal determinants of the level of 
national income and employment, and application Pf macro- 
economic analysis to public policy questions 
* 

accounting and financial control: including short-run finance ancf 
capital budgeting 

interpersonal dynamics: including developing awareness and under- 
standing of interpersonal behavior as well as increased 
V. competence in use of interpersonal skills such as communi- 
cation and conflict^rcsolution 

manpower utilization and labor relations: particularly the staffing 
function and the organization's relationships with individual 
members and organized groups of members 

• workshop in administrative problem solving: either a common^ficld 
project in which participants organize, plan, and formulate 
action strategics, or a simulation- activity* that gives ex- 
perience in action and fecdback-analysij^^ 

The two-quarter sequences cpver three' major areas: V 

quantitative methods: attempting to provide the quantitative basis 

for managerial decision-making though developing skills in , 
computer programming, modelling, and various facets of " 
computer simulation. 

organization theories and models> descriptions of organizational 
behavior in a wide range 'of organizations and societies 
leading to such topics as goals and objectives of organiza- 
s " tions, structure, theories pf management, motivation, and 
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semina^ in educational, business, or public administration: This 
; * seminar is intended to provide the institutional specialization 

for administrators/ The seminar in educational adminis- 
tration, for example, presents a broad approach to the 
* process of administration in educational organizations, 

including problems of policies and policy -makfng, financing, 
f and forecasts and trends in higher education. Attention is 
given* to current problems and a variety of resources is used. 

The seminars in business and public administration develop 
. r ■ perspectives appropriate to those particular fields. 

The core courses, with the exception of the quantitative methods, 
may be taken in cither the first or second year. 3tudcnts complete 
their requirements by selecting electives from courses in the School . 
of Administration— such as social change,’ conflict and conflict 
resolution, or an additional term of organization theories— or in 
other schools if the courses are logical extensions of their programs. 
The course requirements and other activities contribute to a range 
of intended educational goals:. general knowledge, conceptual and 
empirical knowledge of organizations, specific knowledge about a 
particular area of administration, managerrymt techniques and other 
skills, and a professional-orientation. 

The Ph.D. degree in y administration requires at least three and 
probably four years of full-time effort following the undergraduate 
degree. Notall this time need be spent iri university residence in. the 
technical s^nse. The actual residence period will be influenced by 
the field experience, if any, and the research undertaken by the 
candidate. The basic requirements for the Ph.D. arc extensive prepa- 
ration in the core disciplines and the areas of technical compc-. 
tcncc defihed by th<^ M.S. requirements, and preparation and 
demonstrated cojnpetcrice in research including the completion of 
. a significant research project. , s 

The individual programs that can be developed within the general 
framework can provide the' initial preparation for people moving 
into such administrative * roles as corporate managers, program 
' directors, federal executives, administrators fdr various levels of. the 
educational system, organizational staff experts; hospital adminis- 
trators, policy analyst^, researchers, and' faculty members. The 
compnon elements of the preparation programs increase the like- 
lihood that administrators tn different organizations, and at dif- 
ferent levels, may t be able to communicate with 'one another more 
effectively and also move more easily from one organization to 
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another in response to societal needs, organizational demands, and 
I individual preferences. 



COMMON CORE AT THE GRADUATE LEVEL * 

* 

The Master of Arts (Administration) program at Sangamon State 
University became operational duri\Jg the 1970-71 academic year. 
It is the outcome of several years of planning to develop an in- 
common program fof students with an interest or involvement in 
educational, business, or public administration. The immediate 
success the program had in attracting students from these areas is 
evidenced by the enrollment during the winter quarter of 1971. Of 
the 151 students enrolled, 45 identified with the public area, 66 
with business, and 41 with education. In view of its large and 
diverse enrollment, the program merits particular attention. 

The Sangamon State University program dravvs its distinctive 
1 characteristics from a number of assumptions and subsidiary ob- 
jectives (hat determine th*c general rationale and practices: 



• The program serves part-time students Who are employed in govern- 
mental, business, and educational organizations, as well as full-time 
graduate students. Provisions are also made for integrating under- 
graduate programs with a three-year master's program. 

J The program is designed for students with a variety of undergraduate 
backgrounds; there are no admission requirements beyond the 
baccalaureate. r 

• The general requirements atlow individualized programs, sludents 
may select courses frorA any, disciplinary area relevant to their 

. interests, needs, or careerSispirations. In addition to formal courses, 
learning experiences are provided through independent study, pro- 
grammed instructional materials, and noncredit workshops. 

•The program is multidisciplinary and stresses the application of 
concepts from a range of behavioral sciences rather than the develop- 
ment of narrow technical skills. In addition to drawing upon such 
basic disciplines 4s psychology and sociology, various parts of the 
program develop concepts and issues from urban planning, com- • 
munication theory, system engineering, and^ompiiter technology. 

• The program? have a definite public affairs emphasis, particularly 
for student!, preparing for positions in government or education. 
Students arc expected to become familiar with the analysis of current 
issues through study and interaction with students in oth er specialties. 
The program ,also encourages involvement with the community 
through resource persons and faculty and student projects. 
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• The program recognizes the importance of such administrative skills 
as communication and probleqt solving. Work experience may he 
included for those who do not have, or are nqt currently engaged in, 
administrative practice. 

The general* requiremcnU>f the program is completion of ^twelve 
* courses of five quarter-hours each. About half of these twelve 
courses arc drawn from a cbmmon core, and the remainder from 
the major area of concentration— business, public, or school ad- 
' Vninistration. Other requirements include competence in communi- 
cation skills and participation in a public affairs colloquium. The 
subject of the .colloquium may vary depending on whether a 
student’s interest is in race relations, censorship, or other current 
issues. The common, or generic, core is based on thV assumption 
that administrators in all areas should be knowledgeable about the 
human resoilTc^s and decision-making processes of an organization. 
^ Consequently, Uie^TTT-^oursesdeal generally with the hifman and 
decision-making dimensions of administrative tasks, and emphasize 
the application of behavioral science concepts and the development 
of management skills. 

In contrast, study in each of the three specialized areas is base' 
on the assumption that the po|itico;Iegal environments and # func- 
tions of organizations differ. a result, about one-half of a stu- 
dent’s program consists of courses that examine his part iciriar area 
of administration, including such aspects as the nature oV and 
relationships with relevant environments, specific administrative 
functiohs, and policy-making. 

The core courses include the behavioral science-based aspects of 
administrative study and management techniques. Specific courses 
„ range from computer-assisted decision-making and systems design 
/to human resource, management and organizational change. Af; 
though there arc no prescribed courses in the core, two arc highly 
recommended for all students: a course on quantitative tools for 
decision-making and an integrative seminar to be taken during the 
final quarter. The integrative seminar, Design and Implementation 
of the Organization’s Strategy, views the organization from the 
perspective of the chief administrator or policy-maker. The seminar 
stresses such tasks as conceptualizing the role of the chief execu- 
tive, coping with environmental and institutional constraints, 
resolving competing objectives, and ^developing 'organizational 
structures. • 
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